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or Birds with broken wings, 
Por Rabbits caught in springs, 
Pir poor bewildered Foxes, 
And Butterflies in boxes; 
Hear us, wx beseech Thee, 


or without a home, 
Por “cats thar walk alone” 
For Horses worn and old, 
For Sheep without a fold; 
Hear us, we beseech Thee. 


or all those weak and lowly 


ding on man soldy, 
Byall we hold most holy, 
Hear us, we beseech Thee. 


Fréa Elton ‘Younes 
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(Drier we meet boys in the uniform of the armed forces 
our heartstrings seem to tighten at the thought of the vtolence 


they may witness and the savagery they may be called upon to 


invoke in conflict with the enemy. The very souls of some of 


them may become shriveled and scarred, but we cannot believe 


that of such lads as Gunners Mate “fohn Kagel, ¥r., of 


Famaica, New York, and Val Krile of fackson Heights, 

New York, who demonstrated qualities it is hoped will reshape 

the entire world, by taking time out of an all too brief furlough 
to carry a helpless, bedraggled baby pigeon to the 


League one day in mid-“fuly. 
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NXIETY is always intensified during the dark 


hours. Parents hovering over a sick child 

at two o’clock in the morning are plagued 
by grim forebodings. Abnormal temperatures, 
restlessness, troubled cries, and other symptoms 
which cause but natural concern in the daytime 
strike terror to the hearts of bedside watchers while 
the world is asleep. In a similar though probably 
lesser degree is this true of the owners of pets. 

Frequently those who by nature do not feel 
closely drawn toward animals express amazement 
that in the minds of others the welfare of their four- 
footed companions can assume such vital impor- 
tance. They believe that the worry and heartache 
which accompanies illness should be reserved 
strictly for human beings; thus, they cannot under- 
stand why there should be a feeling of deep solici- 
tude when there is any departure from the rou- 
tine health of these so-called “lower” creatures. 
Francis of Assisi termed animals and birds his 
‘little brothers and sisters.” It should not be 
difficult for lesser mortals to capture something 
resembling the same viewpoint. 

The night watchman has no intention of being 
critical of any segment of his race, but he appre- 
ciates the needs of an ailing animal more fully than 
the average person. While he cannot assume the 
prerogative of a veterinarian, he can with safety 
recommend measures designed to give relief when 
other avenues of help are closed. He is in a posi- 
tion to appreciate the necessity for wise counsel 
and the comfort of having someone upon whom to 
lean in case of emergency. Ina measure his job is 


glorified by the frequency with which he is called 
upon to share responsibility. 

One night recently a voice, charged with uneasi- 
ness, reported that the family dog had been poi- 
soned; that it was lying stretched out on the floor, 
semiconscious, and cold. The disorder had ap- 
peared suddenly, ruling out arsenic; there was no 
suggestion of spasm, a symptom of strychnine 
poisoning—indicating there had been a wrong 
diagnosis. Nevertheless, immediate consultation 
with a veterinarian was urged. About an hour 
later word was received that the veterinarian called 
had shown very little tendency to be helpful, but 
that the dog, while still cold and helpless, seemed 
to recognize those about him. 

The night watchman then advised wrapping him 
in a warm blanket and turning him from one side 
to the other every half hour in the interest of com- 
fort. Another hour brought the information that 
the dog was getting restless and changing position 
without assistance. A bowl of warm milk was 
suggested which seemed to fill a real need. From 
then on progress was rapid and a report at four 
o’clock in the morning from a grateful heart indi- 
cated that all was well. 

Although in this case the League did little more 
than to keep the owner of the animal from doing 
too much and to provide a support upon which the 
anxious watchers could lean during the eerie hours, 
this service in itself seems worth while. 

The night watchman meets and talks with peo- 
ple when they are ‘‘at their best” and “worst.” 

(Continued on page 18) 
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One Cat's “Thank You” 


People who adopt pets show their appreciation 
in various ways. One colored lady chooses quite 
a practical method. Since taking her tiger cat 
“Mittens” from the League she has kept a penny 
bank in which “he” puts whatever spare pennies 
are found in his modest home. 

At Thanksgiving when the bank was full she 
brought it to headquarters. It contained $2.75 in 
pennies. Again in March the bank was heavy 
and this time the pennies amounted to $2.55. Al- 
though the mistress and her cat cannot afford 
regular contributions, in this way she pays her debt 
of gratitude for her beloved pet. 

* * * 


Immature Calves 

During the last session of the Massachusetts 
Legislature an attempt was made to put through 
an amendment to the law relating to the shipment 
and sale of immature calves which would have 
removed all restrictions. In the House of Repre- 
sentatives it was branded as a Dealer’s Bill and 
was shouted down in a roar of disapproval. 

The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals and the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston were prepared to fight the Bill 
had it shown any semblance of strength. 

Undoubtedly it will be reintroduced two years 


hence. 
* * * 


Dogs and Victory Gardens 
Complaints continue to come to the League 
claiming damage done to gardens by neighborhood 
dogs, and many letters of protest against the 


nuisance have been published in the newspapers. 
One such letter stated in closing: “‘ Dogs can be and 
have been a great blessing, but it must be admitted 
that a large number of dog owners have very little 
consideration for those in the community who have 
gardens or have some pride in the appearance of 
their property.” 

Reasonable control and restraint should be exer- 
cised by every owner in order not only to insure 
good neighborly relations, but also in the interest 
of maintaining the popularity of all dogs. 


* * * 


Letters Such as This Are Earnestly 
Solicited 


“Boston Post 
To THE EpiTor: 

Perhaps with so many human beings losing their lives 
in this awful war, it makes people callous about the 
suffering of little dumb animals. 

Lam no lover of cats, but lately in my travels around 
Boston I saw, during a 15-minute period, three cats in 
the most pitiable condition. 

Two of them were on Kilby Street, opposite the office 
of the Boston News Bureau, and the other was around 
the corner near Faneui! Hall. The three of them were 
living skeletons, and appeared to be afflicted with 
mange, or some other disease. 

I cannot understand the mentality of people who can 
look calmly at these poor creatures day after day, with- 
out calling the Animal Rescue League to pick them up. 
With this means of helping them so near at hand, it 
seems tragic that no one would lift a hand to put the 
creatures out of their misery. 

TRAVELING SALESMAN ” 


A copy of the above letter was sent to the League 
on July Ist. In the absence of the name and 
address of the writer this means is adopted for 
informing “Traveling Salesman” that a black and 
white cat, suffering with mange, was picked up 
and cared for and the search continues for the 


other two. 
*k * x 


With the Colors 


Four League agents are in active military sery- 
ice; one in the Army, two in the Navy, and one in 
the Coast Guard, as follows: 

Joseph Connaughton—Boatswain 2nd Class, United 
States Navy, Net Depot, Portsmouth, Rhode Island. 
Official Address: same. 

Paul J. Hegan—Sergeant, United States Army, Fort 
Bliss, Texas. Official Address: ASN 31079463—1637 
SU, Battery A. 509 CA (AA), Fort Bliss, Texas. 

(Continued on page 7) 
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NOTES FROM THE CLINIC 


Dr. Herbert M. Tabbut, Chief Veterinarian 


Cases from February 1 to August 1 


Telephone calls from February 1 to August 1......:........... 


6,778 
3.133 


Diathermy Machine and Treatment Table 


HE clinic report was omitted from Our 
Fourrootep Frienps in May, that entire 
issue being devoted to a specific article. 
Three splendid gifts to the clinic deserve spe- 
cial mention. A four-tube short-wave diathermy 
apparatus and a set of movable cages were con- 
tributed by Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Stowell. Bronze 
plaques, attached to the machine and cages, are 
inscribed: In Memory of “Koppie” (Belgium 
Shepherd), A Loving, Faithful Companion. A 


treatment table of wood, to be used with the 
diathermy apparatus, was designed and con- 
structed by Mr. Anthony Cabral out of gratitude 
for treatment given his dog. These gifts, most 
sincerely appreciated, add immeasurably to the 
service the League renders ailing animals. 

With the decrease in automobile traffic, the 
number of patients treated has continued below 
the average of former years, but, as the statistics 
given above indicate, the clinic is functioning 
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Gift Cages 


steadily. Because of gasoline rationing much 
more advice for the treatment of animals is being 
given to owners over the telephone. This is most 
unsatisfactory because in the majority of cases 
positive diagnosis requires direct examination of 
an animal. Patients are being brought in by 
street car, bus and any other convenient means. 
The waiting room is filled in the late morning and 
early afternoon hours, probably reflecting an at- 
tempt by pet owners to avoid rush hours on public 
conveyances. 

The cases treated follow the usual pattern. In 
other words, there are few of the ills of the canine 
and feline world which are not brought in for cor- 
rection every week. One of the most interesting 
cases involved an eighteen-year-old dog which the 
League had placed when a puppy. He had numer- 
ous small skin tumors, the majority of which were 
removed at once and the balance six weeks later. 
Despite his years, he has made a nice recovery, and 
judging from his physical appearance bids fair to 
establish a longevity record. At the present time 


he would easily pass for a dog eight years of age. 

As food rationing becomes more and more com- 
plete, the problem of feeding pets grows more 
acute. Advice in this connection has been given 
in several recent numbers of Our Fourroorep 
FRieNps, and further suggestions follow. An ef- 
fort will be made to keep abreast of the problem in 
future issues. Many pet owners who have been 
forced to rely largely upon dehydrated foods, bis- 
cuits, etc., have observed that their dogs have an 
unusual craving for fats, indicating the inadequacy 
of prepared foods in this respect. A small amount 
of what would otherwise be waste fat should be 
added to the diet when commercial foods are used. 

Owners, of cats particularly, who have been feed- 
ing canned salmon or some other single item of 
diet, have been experiencing difficulty because of 
the refusal of pets to accept substitutes. In the 
opinion of most authorities, it is possible to change 
the eating habits of any animal if his favorite food 
is kept from him long enough. A healthy animal 
may go a week without eating if necessary. It 
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really becomes a test of stubbornness between man 
and animal. In many cases, food rationing is a 
blessing in disguise because animals living ex- 
clusively on one or two items of food are prone to 
develop disorders attributable directly to a too 
restricted diet. They will be benefited by having 
to change to other foods. 

While trying to induce an animal to eat foods to 
which he is not accustomed it is wise to give him 
nothing but milk for three or four days, then offer 
him a small amount of some food which is known 
to be nutritious. If within five or ten minutes he 
has not tasted the food remove it until the next 
regular feeding time. 

The American Humane Association has issued a 
special bulletin on non-rationed diet for pets. 
Through the courtesy of that organization it 1s re- 
produced for the benefit of readers of Our Four- 
FOOTED FRIENDS: 


> 


**Pet owners” should not become alarmed over the 
difficulties involved in feeding their animals during 
these days of strict food rationing. Many of the 
common and ordinary sources of food supply are not 
available, but there is plenty left to provide a sustaining 
diet. 

The basic food for dogs is meat, supported by milk, 
toasted or whole wheat bread, cereals, vegetables, and 
eggs—for cats: meat and milk, supported by toasted 
bread, cereals, eggs, fish, and vegetables. Eggs should 
be fed either raw or soft-boiled. 

Special care must be given in the feeding of young 
animals and during the gestation period. Pet owners 
will be obliged to use their ingenuity and skill in de- 
veloping as well balanced and variable diet as possible. 
Care should be taken to avoid a sudden change in diet 
of an animal that has been long accustomed to a given 
type of food. The changeover may be made success- 
fully and without harm if done gradually. 

The American Humane Association offers the follow- 
ing suggestions as the result of careful planning and 
thinking on the part of veterinarians and food experts: 

Dry and Dehydrated Foods——Commercial pet foods 
are still on the market in the form of meal, biscuits, 


kibbles or dehydrated foods. While the animal protein 
has been slightly reduced in prepared foods, they still 
furnish a sustaining diet. They can be supplemented 
in various ways by resourceful persons. They may be 
moistened with pot liquors, water from cooked vege- 
tables, mixed with table scraps and enriched with the 
scrapings from dishes in which meat has been cooked 
and with discolored and unsalvageable fats. These 
additions make prepared foods more palatable as well 
as increase their food values. Dehydrated meat will 
prove very useful when and where available. 

Meats and Fish.—It is not necessary to feed the high 
point cuts of meat to sustain animals in good condition 
for the duration. 

Certain meat trimmings, scraps and bones, spleens, 
lungs, the entrails from fish and fowl, unusable portions 
of rabbits and poultry and horse meat are still available. 
The legs and feet of fowl may be cooked and the meat 
taken off the bone. Poultry or other sharp bones should 
not befed. Bacon rinds, after rendering the usable fats, 
may be used. Broths from meat scraps and bones, and 
the water from boiled weiners, sausages, livers and other 
meats may be used to moisten dry foods. 

Boneless fish and fish entrails may be fed raw or 
cooked. Fish heads may be cooked and the loose flesh 
scraped off. Certain dairy and poultry products, cheese 
rinds and scraps of cheese may be available. 

Do not overlook table scraps. If plates and cooking 
utensils are scraped clean, a considerable amount of 
food may be salvaged. And do not overlook left-over 
puddings, bread scraps, ete. 

V egetables.—Green, leafy tops of fresh vegetables, 
ground up with carrots, beets, onions, turnips, potatoes, 
and apple parings, pea pods, the ends of string beans 
and cooked fifteen or twenty minutes may be fed and 
afford an opportunity to vary the diet. Avoid feeding 
diced, whole or raw potatoes. Mashed potatoes may be 
used in limited quantities. 

Also Remember.—Scraps of bread, toast, cereals, 
boiled rice and cooked broken macaroni may be used. 
Bacon scraps and grease may be mixed with corn meal 
and baked into a cake. 

Remember much of vitamin D can be had by giving 
the animal an opportunity to get into the sunshine. 


(Continued on page 22) 


With the Colors 
(Continued from page 4) 


Albert L. Paterson—S 1/c. United States Navy. Pre- 
sumed to be somewhere in Africa. Official Address: 
c/o Commanding Officer, Navy 93—Fleet Post- 
master, New York City, New York. 

Louis Vuozzo—Spec. 3/c. United States Coast Guard. 
Training dogs for service at the Chelsea Naval 
Hospital, Chelsea, Massachusetts. Official Address: 
same. 


A letter or a card to any or all of these men 
would be greatly appreciated. 


Buy War Bonds — Help Win the War 
and Benefit the League 


Gifts of United States Treasury War Bonds, 
made payable either directly to the League or to 
the League as beneficiary, not only will help to 
bring about a speedier peace, but will go a long 
way in assisting the League to continue its work 
for animals. 

Two one-hundred-dollar bonds have been re- 
ceived recently, to be held until maturity dates. 
The League is grateful for help of any character. 
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OLD RACE HORSE 


Damon Runyon 
Illustrated by W. J. Schoonmaker 


AM an old race horse. 
I run in the cheapest of the cheap claiming 


races. 

The racing writers and the public have many 
unkind terms for me. 

They call me a skate. A beetle. A lizard. 
They say I am glue factory fodder and buzzard 
bait. They say I am a bum. 


Sey at 
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I don’t know why they are so mean to me. I 
am as honest as the day is long. I always run my 
heart out. But I have bad legs and sometimes 
they pain frightfully. Then I can’t run as fast as 
I would like. 

I suppose I am foolish to resent the titles the 
writers and the public gave me. I have heard 
members of the human race call one another names 
much more insulting. 

But I wish those fellows had to run when their 


_legs were hurting them and with a boy whipping 


and spurring them to make them go faster. Then 
they would know how I feel. 

I ran in a race only a couple of days ago. I 
read one writer’s comment on me the morning of 
the race. He said: “Old Cripple. Might wake 
up.” After the race he said I quit. 

That was a reflection on my courage. I didn’t 
quit. I ran on top for half a mile and then my 


Yt 
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legs got to paining me so much I had to slow up. 
Every step I took was awful. 

Yes, Iam acripple. And old. 
expect of an old cripple, anyway? 

It is not my fault I am crippled. Don’t you 
suppose I would like to be well and strong? Don’t 
you suppose I would like to run on top all the way 
so the boy wouldn’t whip me and kick me trying 
to make me catch up? 

I don’t blame the boy. He doesn’t mean to be 
cruel. He doesn’t realize how my legs are paining 
me. If he did, probably he would sympathize 
with me and let me walk home. 

But then the stewards would have him up in the 
stand for a poor ride and the racing writers and the 
public would abuse him more than they do me. 
I only wish the stewards could question me before 
a race and find out how I feel. Maybe they would 
be sympathetic, too. 

All the horses I run with are cripples. They all 
have bad legs or something else the matter with 
them. There are many of us, but not one is com- 
pletely sound of limb. 

I once read that horse racing is for the purpose 
of improving the breed of horses. That strikes 
me as very funny because I know that of all the 
thousands of race horses in the United States there 
are not as many as a hundred, including the 
proudest of the stake horses, that are completely 
sound. And most of them will sooner or later be 
in my class. 

They will all get crippled from having to run 
over the hard dirt tracks. They run my kind as 
often as we can raise a gallop, so the public can 
gamble onus. We have to run when our legs may 
be almost killing us. Even when we are so sick we 
ought to be in bed. 

I was a proud stake horse myself. I cost a rich 
man $10,000 as a yearling at the Saratoga sales. 
I won four times that much for him in stakes be- 
fore I was four years old. Then my legs went bad. 

He could have afforded to turn me out to pasture 
for the rest of my days. I had earned retirement. 
But he ran me in a claiming race and since then I 
have gone from barn to barn, always dropping 
lower in racing class as my legs got worse. I hope 
that owner feels ashamed when he sees me now. 
I wish him all the humiliation I have felt myself as 
I have gone lower and lower. But none of my 
physical pain. I would not wish that on a dog. 

Don’t call me a bum the next time you watch 
me run. 

Just think of me as an old cripple. Think of 
how my legs must be hurting me. But remember 


What do they 


it isn’t my fault. Feel sorry for me as I feel sorry 
for the little boys who have to ride me. 

I know my poor old legs may give out from under 
me any minute and the boy will get badly hurt or 
even killed. Of course I may get hurt, too. 
Perhaps one of my aching legs may get broken. 
I have seen it happen to other horses many times. 

Then they will put a bullet through my head 
and maybe I will be better off. At last I will 
be all through with the torture of running on my 
crippled legs. At least I will not have to worry 
about ending my days pulling a vegetable wagon. 

* * * 

The League is grateful to Damon Runyon, 
author, journalist and motion picture producer, 
for writing this story which was published in the 
June, 1943 issue of The National Humane Review; 
to W. J. Shoonmaker, Assistant State Zodélogist, 
New York State Museum at Albany, for illustrat- 
ing the article; and to King Features Syndicate 
and The American Humane Association for per- 
mission to reproduce it in Our FourFooTEep 
FRIENDS. 

* * x 

It is reprinted as an answer to the few who have 
on occasion expressed a doubt as to the validity 
of the stand that horse racing constitutes cruelty 
to any appreciable extent. These persons have 
argued that the good care necessary to produce 
winners offsets by a wide margin the gruelling 
punishment administered toward the end of a race 
to induce the expenditure of the last ounce of 
strength and stamina required to win. While it is 
conceded that the sting of the whip is not lasting 
and is probably forgotten promptly by the victim, 
the charge stands that anything which induces or 
is responsible for sprained and bowed tendons, rup- 
tured ligaments, bony growths, cracked hoofs, 
fractured sesamoids, navicular disease, and other 
ailments born of abuse administered in the interest 
of the so-called “‘Sport of Kings,” would not stand 
the test of popular public opinion if the facts were 
well understood. The gambling fraternity—own- 
ers and others who profit financially—advance 
specious arguments calculated to support the 
contention that the evils of horse racing are over- 
emphasized in the minds of those who sympathize 
with or constitute the humane movement, but 
proof of claims from other sources are available 
for all who seek the truth. 

Recent newspaper accounts of the retirement of 
five-year-old ‘“‘Whirlaway,” owned by Warren 
Wright and reputed to be the biggest money 
winner in the history of horse racing ($561,161.50), 
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Whirlaway 


are interesting in that his trainer, referring to the 
reason for retirement, is reported to have said: 

“The injury is nothing so serious in itself, but Mr. 
Wright and I just couldn’t stand the thought of having 
him wind up a cripple with a big old knot on his leg.” 

This comes pretty close to being an admission 
from the racing group itself that “big old knots” 
are the rule rather than the exception in worn-out 
race horses. Trainer Jones was quoted in another 
paper as follows: 

“After all, it would be little short of inhumane to 
continue training such a great horse and run the chance 
of permanently maiming him.” 

That is true beyond question, but the “quality of 
mercy” should not be confined to the great and 
near great. 

“Whirlaway”’ is a lucky horse. The chances 
are he will spend the rest of his life in the blue 
grass pastures of Kentucky, but his good fortune 
tends to emphasize the plight of Damon Runyon’s 
old race horse and hundreds of other thorough- 
breds which never attained the prominence of 
winning the Kentucky Derby, the Preakness and 
the Belmont Stakes. 


Although classed as three-year-olds, many begin 
their racing careers at two years of age and soon 
pass their peak and start the long down-grade to 
the pedlars cart or worse. 

Unfortunately, horse racing appears to be gain- 
ing in popularity. An article in the June, 1943 
issue of ‘‘Allsports”’ magazine suggests that Cali- 
fornia threatens Kentucky as the center of the 
horse breeding industry with an investment of 
$60,000,000 as compared with $160,000,000, the 
estimate for the whole country. An unprece- 
dented boom in racing is anticipated when the war 
is over. Even though it would seem foolish to 
hope that despite the graft, corruption and mis- 
treatment of animals involved any progress could 
be made toward outlawing the cause of so many 
tragedies, that does not absolve the humane move- 
ment from the responsibility of doing something 
tangible in regard to the traffic in cripples. 

Former issues of Our FourrooTep FRIENDS 
have referred to ““The Horsemen’s Benevolent and 
Protective Association,” organized for the purpose 
of purchasing, for a minimum of one hundred dol- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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THE EDUCATION CENTER OF THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


Julia E. Dickson, Professor of Elementary Education 
The Teachers College of the City of Boston 


ESTERDAY’S vision has taken on reality and while the new 
sign greets the eyes of passers-by it “warms the cockles of the 
heart” of all those earnest workers who envisioned the 
progress and fruitage of the Humane Education Movement. Well 
these workers knew that the “fruited-habits” in the humane be- 
havior of the mature are the outcome of the “‘seed-habits”’ of kind- 
ness, justice and thoughtfulness of others implanted in the minds 
and hearts of the young during their most impressionable years. 
What progress has been made at the Children’s Center? In the 
February, 1942 issue of Our Fourroorep Frienps the purposes of 
the Center were broadly outlined, a partial description of the 


physical set-up was given and an appeal was made for the necessary 
equipment for furnishing the Center and carrying out its purposes. 
Due to the stress of wartime demands, the responses were limited, but, whatever the nature of the gift, 
good use was made of it. 

From a little old grocery store reeking with odors of pickles and cheese and all between emerged a 
pleasant, well-arranged, homey and altogether good-looking place for children and teachers to meet and 
work out the problems of humane education. 

The play-craft room with its artistic marionette stage and seating capacity of about one hundred 
remains practically the same as last year, but the children’s library on the second floor now boasts two 
new built-in wall bookeases, one each side of the fireplace, and a number of reading tables and chairs 
graduated in height. Many new and valuable books have been added to the library. Moreover, the 
entire library has been classified and catalogued. This project was the gift of the Library Science 
Students of Simmons College under the guidance and direction of Miss Mina C. Brotherton, Acting 
Director of Simmons College, School of Library Science, and her assistant, Miss Gwendolyn Murdoch, 
Instructor in Cataloguing. Much appreciation is due these teachers and students for so valuable a 
contribution. 

The activities at the Center began with the summer program of 1942, mention of which has been made 
in the February, 1943 number of OuR Fourroorep Frienps. Almost from the start the dual purpose 
of the Center has been largely realized; namely, service to children of the immediate community and 
service to those from other sections of the city through clubs, playgrounds and settlement houses. 

On Wednesday, June 2, 1943 a reception and tea was given at the Children’s Center of the Humane 
Education Department of the Animal Rescue League. About seventy-five guests were present. At 
this time the plans for the summer program of 1943 were announced and many teachers expressed their 
willingness to help. As this article goes to press the program is in full swing. A community group of 
children, ranging from Grades I through VI is attending daily, and twice each week visiting groups from 
other sections of the city come to see the marionette plays and the motion pictures depicting animal life 
in its various moods and phases. The activities will increase in number and vary in nature as the 
project grows and the fulfillment of the purposes of humane education demands. 


* * * 
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INSPECTION DEPARTMENT 


Archibald MacDonald, Chief Inspector 


HE activities of the Inspection Department 

continue to follow the established pattern; 

namely, investigation of complaints of mis- 
treatment of every conceivable nature—live stock 
inspection—street, highway and market patrol— 
inspection of abattoirs, riding schools, sales and 
rental stables and pet shops—supervision of 
rodeos, circuses, horse and dog races, horse and 
dog shows, trained animal acts in the theaters and 
all other places where animals are exploited or 
handled. The quarantining, and releasing from 
quarantine after the stipulated fourteen-day 
period, of all Boston dogs and cats reported for 
biting is a new responsibility which requires 
practically the full time of one inspector. During 
the past seven months he has driven approxi- 
mately 10,000 miles, handling cases involving 
1,034 dogs and 30 cats. 

Abnormal conditions resulting from the war are 
reflected to a considerable extent in the work of 
the Inspection Department. High prices and the 
scarcity of meat products have brought about 
somewhat better care of live stock. During recent 
months shipments into Massachusetts have been 
lighter due to increased demands for both meat 
and dairy products in places closer to the points 
of origin. For instance, approximately one car- 
load a week is being received from one Vermont 
dealer who in normal times ships an average of 
twenty cars, principally calves, during the same 
period. 

The general situation has been so radically 
reversed that hay and grain are being purchased 
in local markets for shipment to other New 
England areas. The scarcity of cattle feed should 
be carefully considered in connection with the 
plan apparently well under way to bring large 
numbers of young western cattle to Maine to be 
raised there under open-range conditions. To 
quote in part from the June 6, 1943 issue of the 
Boston Sunday Globe: 


“You just turn them loose and you can forget them. 
If you want them to fatten fast you can feed them 
roughage from the farm—wheat, oats, hay, silage. A 
beef critter is a good deal like a machine; the more 
food you put into it the more beef you take out. The 
other part of the idea is that in Maine you can raise 


beef cattle with almost no attention which cuts down 
the cost of production. They can be turned out to 
shift for themselves with a shed for feeding in the 
winter. No barns are needed. I guess it is not so 
cold or snowy here as it is out on the plains where they 
come from.” 


While this was published as just one man’s 
opinion, he must have reflected the idea held by 
the state authorities who are responsible for the 
establishment of a $30,000 rotating fund to be 
used for the purchase and resale of hundreds of 
animals Due allowance must be made for a 
possible publicity angle to this story, but in view 
of the fact that a similar project of the same nature 
met with disaster it is hoped that wise heads will 
act with sufficient celerity to prevent a repetition. 
Contrary to the idea expressed, Maine winters are 
too severe to warrant another experiment in 
endurance. 

A study of the possible results on the activities 
of the League was made as soon as gasoline ration- 
ing was announced and food rationing threatened. 
As anticipated, the small-animal collection service 
had to be revised and a certain amount of bus and 
street-car travel substituted for the more efficient 
automobile in the large-animal division Had all 
predictions held good the work of the Department 
would have suffered a severe handicap. Com- 
pensations here and there, however, have kept the 
workship on an even keel. For instance, the 
gasoline shortage to date has not forced the return 
to horse-drawn vehicles to the extent anticipated; 
nor has horseback riding nearer home been sub- 
stituted to any appreciable degree for golf at 
rather inaccessible country clubs. Either of these 
and like developments would have increased 
activities to the point where additional help would: 
have been imperative. The scarcity of gasoline 
and of animal protein has been responsible for a 
reduction in sales at roadside animal marts and 
in-town pet shops. The nation-wide steel scrap 
collection campaign has tended to reduce the 
number of junk pedlars on the streets. These 
references are intended simply to indicate the 
possible influence of wartime conditions and regu- 
lations on the work of the League. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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CAPE COD BRANCH 


Margaret Morse Coffin, Director 


now for some weeks summer visitors have 

been returning whose problems concerning 
their animals become our problems. Whether a 
vacationist would be able to use his car and bring 
the family pets has in various cases not been known 
until almost the last moment. In the meantime, 
either a temporary home must be found, or if 
brought to the Cape all animals must be shipped 
by express or else restrained in the baggage car. 
From any one of these arrangements complica- 
tions have been known to ensue toward the solu- 
tion of which we have bent every effort to help dis- 
tressed owners and their needy animals. 

Travelling for Rex and Tabby as for the master 
and mistress is not what it used to be in pre-war 
days. Wecan only hope that when it has become 
impossible for an owner to take his dog or cat on 
the family outing he has not abandoned it and that 
those who cannot take their pets when they leave 
the Cape will notify us so that all possible help 
may be given. 

As summer progresses we are sorry to report that 
the wood tick menace on Cape Cod is more serious 
than ever before. According to Dr. Daniel F. 
Leach of the Cape Cod Animal Hospital, there has 
never been so much disease among dogs bitten by 
ticks as during the past spring and present summer. 
Refusal of food, drowsiness and high temperature 
are typical symptoms of this infection. In the 
case of our own Welsh Corgi the temperature rose 
to 106.4 and as in addition swollen glands were 
apparent, there was ample reason to suspect 
Tularemia, a dreaded form of tick disease unknown 
on the Cape but in many cases in the Middle West 
fatal to both man and beast. A blood test was 
made which fortunately showed a negative result 
and after a week’s illness Gwen, the Corgi, made a 
complete recovery. Since, however, rabbits as 
well as rats are the hosts in any tick disease it is 
logical to attribute the cases of infection among 
local dogs to the increase in rabbits on Cape Cod. 
So, in the interest of Public Safety we urge that the 
practice of bringing the latter from the West or 
from any other point to supplement our wild life 
here be discontinued. Victory gardeners also sub- 
scribe to this appeal to commonsense for Jack 


ers season brings its special activities and 
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rabbits as well as the native cottontail are causing 
serious damage to our crops. 

At the time of writing deep concern is felt over 
the fact that with Dr. Leach inducted into the 
Army (though still living at home) and with his 
assistant Dr. Cote recently called, Cape Cod is 
without an active veterinarian to cover its many 
needs. We trust that soon a new assistant to Dr. 
Leach may be found. 

During this period of world-wide misery when 
fourfooted creatures who suffer vicariously cannot 
know the reason why, it is cheering to realize that 
in the youth of today respect for a life however 
lowly, still exists. On Memorial Day we had the 
pleasure of presenting to Donald Eldredge, a Boy 
Scout of Chatham, and to Daniel Ragan, a Sea 
Scout of the same town, a medal and a book (Ter- 
hune’s Omnibus) respectively for bravery in saving 
the life of a dog. 

Early one morning last winter these boys, walk- 
ing near a small frozen pond, heard the yelping of a 
dog and saw a beagle hound struggling in a hole 
into which he had plunged through the ice. While 
our agent was racing from twelve miles away to the 
scene and while the dog grew weaker and his cries 
more faint, Donald dropped prone to the ice. 
Danny held Bang the setter so that he would not 
impede his master and Donald inched his way 
fifty feet or more to the spot. There he managed 
to lift Spinky from the hole and, drawing him 
alongside, made the perilous return to shore. 

After the nearly perished pup was resuscitated, 
Donald was asked how deep he thought the water 
was under the ice and replied: “I remember now it 
was over the boys’ heads when they went swim- 
ming there last summer, but I didn’t think of 
that.” 

Recalling vividly the Roland Lincolns whose 
faith was such that they were moved to leave to 
the Animal Rescue League of Boston a fund for 
annual presentations of this medal “‘For Valor,” 
we realized how happy they would have been to 
know that the ideal of courage, self-forgetfulness 
and compassion in which they so ardently believed 
is still upheld. 

Nor is a capacity for devotion confined to the 

(Continued on page 21) 
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INTRODUCING ROBERT F. BENSON 


. 


WO years ago the League developed a ten- 
tative Set of Standards which included a 
paragraph suggesting the type of man to be 
sought by those societies employing but one agent. 
It read in part: “A society’s effectiveness and 
public support will depend in great measure on the 
sort of man chosen as its representative. He 
should be selected carefully on the basis of educa- 
tion, character, ability, appearance and personal 
habits. He must have a thorough knowledge of 
domestic animals, and be competent to render first 
aid and to instruct in their handling and care. He 
must be instinctively progressive in field activities 
and must regard his work as a career in public service 
second to none.” 
That formula is being given a test by the Brock- 
ton Humane Society in the person of Robert 
Frank Benson, who was employed as agent and 


r 


’ 


f 


Winter scenes in August are a bit unusual but the hard working 

agent of Brockton Humane Society could not find time in 

which to have a new photograph taken of either himself or the 
Animal Shelter 


director of their animal shelter on October 3, 1942. 
He was born Christmas Day 1917 0n a Stoughton 
Farm, and even as a small boy he was enthusiastic 
over animals and the outdoors and always kept an 
unusual collection of pets acquired under circum- 
stances of abandonment or suffering. They in- 
cluded a pair of red squirrels which made their 
home in his bureau drawer (at the expense of his 
clothes and the concern of his mother) and fre- 
quently accompanied him to school comfortably 
snuggled in his spacious pockets; a little three- 
legged fox sheltered for a time and which for years 
after his release would return to visit, leaving his 
distinctive trail in the new-fallen snow of the barn- 
yard; Oscar, the crow (renamed Olga), reared after 
her mother had been shot on one of her raids on a 
neighborhood corn patch. This was the “talking 
crow” that had her picture and an article about her 
published in a Boston newspaper. She remained 
with the Benson household for many seasons, 
where she was in fearless and mischievous associa- 
tion with barnyard animals and domestic pets 
alike. Olga took leave soon after the acquirement 
of ““Red-Wing,” the hawk. The list of unusual 
pets would not be complete without the inclusion 
of a King snake which was kept within the confines 
of young Benson’s room, only to escape during his 
absence, creating a furor in the household. 

The excellent example set by parents deeply 
concerned over the proper care of their farm ani- 
mals was undoubtedly a factor in developing 
proper consideration for all life in the mind and 
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heart of the lad. Among other things they en- 
couraged him in establishing winter feeding sta- 
tions for birds and animals and in planting supple- 
mentary seed bearing patches. 

Birds and animals in their natural environment 
and association one with another always intrigued 
him, and it logically followed that wildlife conser- 
vation appealed to him as a career. Upon his 
graduation from Stoughton High School in 1935 he 
enrolled in the pioneer class of Wildlife Manage- 
ment and Game Conservation at Stockbridge 
School of Agriculture. Here he absorbed inten- 
sive courses in biology, animal husbandry, nutri- 
tion, forestry, zodlogy, agricultural engineering, 
conservation law and veterinary science. While 
at college he was given such assignments as re- 
search work with the Pittman-Robertson field 
representative in construction of custom equip- 
ment used in survey work on an extensive refuge 
area. 

Mr. Benson chose as a graduation thesis a prob- 
lem in the humane trapping of animals with special 
emphasis on the Cottontail Rabbit. After gradu- 
ation in June, 1939, he was employed by the Mas- 
sachusetts Department of Conservation, Division 
of Fisheries and Game. 

As part of an unusual humane educational back- 
ground special mention should be made of summer 
employment with the Benson Wild Animal Farm in 
Hudson, New Hampshire. Animal welfare agents 
are frequently faced with problems involving 
species rather remote from everyday living, and 
practical experience in handling and caring for such 
creatures as lions, tigers and elephants Is a rare and 
most valuable attribute. 

On March 3, 1941, Mr. Benson became a mem- 
ber of the armed forces and was stationed at Camp 
Edwards, Massachusetts. The following April he 
married his childhood sweetheart, Muriel French 
of Hanover, Massachusetts, and here again he 
seems to have added to his stature in his chosen 
field of labor. After her graduation from Han- 
over High School in 1938, Mrs. Benson attended 
the University of Michigan, later transferring to 
Boston University during which time “she really 
became interested in this man,” as she naively 
stated during a recent telephone conversation. 
One of her main interests is creative writing, an 
asset to a close working team, but, judging from 
reliable information, answering the telephone, 
helping with the correspondence, keeping in close 
touch with her husband while in the field, and 
other assumed duties, in addition to household 
responsibilities, in themselves constitute a career. 
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At Fort Devens, Massachusetts, and at Fort 
Bragg, North Carolina, Mr. Benson participated 
in maneuvers until Thanksgiving night in 1941 
when he was seriously injured during a mechanized 
blackout troop movement. After long confine- 
ment in various Army hospitals he was given an 
Honorable Medical Discharge in 1942. A_pro- 
longed convalescence followed, climaxed by an- 
other long stay in a civilian hospital during which 
time a son, Robert Arthur, was born several towns 
distant in another hospital. He then received 
extensive treatment at the Veterans Administra- 
tion and finally was on the road to recovery. 

His love for animals and the pursuit of his chosen 
career by far exceeded the attraction of prevailing 
high wages so he applied for his present position, 
and during the past ten months the Brockton 
Shelter has been undergoing complete renovation 
at no expense for outside labor. Between wielding 
a pick and shovel, pouring concrete, investigating 
complaints, calling for sick and injured dogs and 
cats, time has been found to install a filing system, 
to design forms to care for statistical needs and to 
start a small-animal cemetery. 

One story will suffice to indicate Benson’s ap- 
proach and handling of serious situations. Upon 
investigating a complaint charging neglect of a 
dairy herd he found conditions in a more or less 
deplorable state. The proprietor admitted that 
things were not as they should be and added: “ But 
what can I do about it? My help has left me and 
there is too much work for one pair of hands.” 
The reply was characteristic of the man under dis- 
cussion: “ Well, what are we waiting for?” he asked 
as he pulled off his coat and went to work. 

Once the place was cleaned and straightened up 
it was a comparatively simple matter to keep it so, 
and to show appreciation for the help extended the 
Brockton Humane Society now receives enough 
colostrum milk to supply the needs of pups and 
kittens at no expense to the organization. 

This is the sort of case which could have been 
badly mishandled. As it turned out, the good will 
of the dairyman was retained—the incentive to 
voluntarily follow good barn practices was not 
destroyed, and the chances are that no further 
difficulty will be experienced. 

During a discussion of the humane movement 
recently, Benson was told that with his back- 
ground, ability and enthusiasm it was only a 
matter of time until he would be called to a larger 
and more profitable field. “‘Thank you for the 
thought,” he said, “‘but as I look at it there is a 
lifetime of work for me in Brockton.” 
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THE PET FOOD PROBLEM 


suggestions as to what should be done, to 
insure an uninterrupted supply of proteins to 
take care of the needs of animals have poured into 
animal welfare organizations ever since point 
rationing was adopted. The problem was equally 
acute as it affected veterinarians and_ veteri- 


[ sseceston as to what is being done, and 


nary hospitals, dog and cat food manufacturers, 
breeders, dealers, kennel clubs, zoélogical gardens, 
and many others. Consequently, these interests 
united in seeking a solution and certain guarantees. 
The accomplishments to date can best be indicated 
by publishing the following report just released for 
publication by the American Humane Association. 


On June 15, 1943, a Pet Animal Industry Advisory Committee was organized by the War Food Administration 


under the Chairmanship of David Meeker, Chief, Farm Machinery and Supplies Division. 


The purpose of the 


Committee is to advise with the War Food Administration in the matter of securing food supplies for pets, to con- 
duct an educational campaign on feeding pets under wartime conditions and to bring about the control of the pet 


population. 


Government authorities have indicated their desire to co-operate and assist in the obtaining of food for pets, but 
the shortage of grains and animal proteins makes it exceedingly important that as little as possible of the food 


rationed for humans be used for pets. 


E. D. Griffin, Allied Mills 

C. H. Olsen, Swift & Company 

W. E. Armstrong, Gaines Food Company 

Troy V. Cox, Albers Milling Company 

Waller Howell, Old Trusty Dog Food Company 

Cyrus Gambrill, Dietrick & Gambrill, Inc. 

John O'Neal, Security Mills 

O. E. M. Keller, Kasco Mills 

Harry Lustine, Washington, D. C. 

Henry D. Bixby, American Kennel Club 

Sydney H. Coleman, American Humane Association 

John Baird, President, Dog Writers Association 
(Alternate) Mrs. R. R. Taynton, Secretary, Dog 

Writers Association 


The membership of the Committee follows: 


Harry Caesar, President, Dogs for Defense 
(Alternate) H. L. Rabbitt, Dogs for Defense 
Dr. H. J. Hardenbergh, American Veterinary Med- 
ical Association 
(Alternate) Dr. J. B. Engle, American Veterinary 
Medical Association 
H. L. Harris, Animal Hospital Association 
Elliot Balestier, Jr., President, American Dog Feed 
Institute 
H. E. Robinson, Nutrition Technician 
Dr. Leonard Goss, Zoélogical Gardens 
Dr. M. L. Morris, Secretary of Joint Committee on 
Foods, American Veterinary Medical Association 
and American Animal Hospital Association 


Mr. Coleman has requested that Dr. W. A. Young, Managing Director of the Anti-Cruelty Society of Chicago, 


be appointed as his alternate. 


The Committee has been divided into three sub-committees: 


1. Nutrition, headed by Dr. M. L. Morris, Secretary of the Joint Committee on Foods, American Veterinary 
Medical Association and American Animal Hospital Association. 
2. Pet Animal Breeding and Control, headed by Henry D. Bixby, Executive Vice-President of The American 


Kennel Club. 


3. Public Relations, headed by John Baird, President, Dog Writers Association. 


pointed a member of this latter committee. 


Mr. Coleman has been ap- 


The Committee on Nutrition is making a very careful study of the various types of food that are available for 
pets, and will make a report at as early a date as possible. 
The Committee on Animal Breeding and Control has brought in the following report and recommendations: 


Give utmost publicity to the necessity for the enforcement of dog license laws and a sane dog control program 
which, above all, stresses the fact that control of all dogs both during the day and the night by owners is 


the first consideration. 
others working to increase the supply of food. 


This is required for the elimination of losses by Victory gardeners, live stock owners, and 


A. Turn unwanted pet animals over to the local animal shelter—do not turn them out to shift for themselves. 
B. The Army needs the larger dogs for war work. This need may be partly filled by the regular inspection of 


local animal shelters for usable animals. 


This will not only increase the Army supply of such animals, but 


will help relieve local authorities of a burden increasingly difficult to carry. 
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Dog breeders should restrict breeding to the most representative animals of pure blood. 

. When unwanted litters are a problem, the female should be sent to the local animal shelter (or veterinarian 
hospital) for whelping, as they have better facilities for disposition of either female or puppies. 

E. When cross-bred females are kept as pets, the local veterinary should be consulted so that breeding may 

not occur. 


ie) 


The Committee on Public Relations has adopted the following basic program: 


1. To assure the public that there is no intent to eliminate the pet dog, the kennel dog or other pets. 

2. To assure the public that the War Food Administration is making every effort to provide an adequate 

supply of pet food. 

3. To make clear that all action taken on pet food is part of a national program to adjust supplies of all 

foods,—for all stock and humans. 

4. To educate the pet-loving public to adequate supplemental feeding that shall not involve the use of rationed 
items, and that commercial dog foods are suitable. To accomplish this involves co-operation of nutritional 
authorities, and the placing in the proper hands for release facts on feeding developed by research. 

. That these basic facts as well as all related points that may be developed within the department or by 
the Industry Advisory Committee be presented to the public in proper order, going through such release 
channels as are commonly used by the Food Production Administration. 

6. None of us can afford to forget that what we do today affects the tomorrows to come, and we have an 

overall tremendous value at stake. 


Or 


In view of the very serious shortage of foods, it becomes more important than ever that animal welfare societies 
co-operate in developing a satisfactory and effective dog control program. If the non-owning dog public are led to 
believe, because of the presence of a large number of stray, sick and unwanted animals, that pets are consuming 
foods that should be used by humans, or for the feeding of poultry and hogs, it will be very detrimental to the 
program that the government is endeavoring to work out for the continuation of the manufacture of pet foods. 
The various points of control are not different from those that have been long advocated by animal welfare societies. 
They should be studied and brought to the attention of the public in various communities. 

It is also important to recognize the fact that our government is making a special effort to continue the manu- 
facture of dog food. Although it is true that the animal protein content of dog foods has been reduced from 
approximately 12% to 8%, and that tonnage has been restricted, these manufacturers are still producing foods that 
will sustain life, and with some supplementing, sufficient for gestation and the raising of puppies. Many people 
owning pets have found it difficult to change their dog from an almost 100% animal diet to a dry meal diet which 
has lost a great deal of its palatability because of the reduction in the quantity of the animal protein. It can, 
however, be accomplished and must be if the animals are to be fed. 

Animal Welfare Societies may properly advocate a greater use of commercial dog foods without subjecting them- 
selves to the charge of commercializing their enterprise. The foods are pretty much an essential as the basis of 
diets for pet animals. 

The report of the Nutrition Committee will be released to the public as soon as available. 

* ok Ox 


This report in its entirety will not meet with the tion with the Pet Industry Advisory Committee 
approval of everyone. While certain features on the part of both individuals and societies. Be- 
will undoubtedly prompt severe criticism, the cause far more can be gained by working with and 
seriousness of the overall food shortage picture through the Committee than in any other way, 
should emphasize the necessity for full co-opera- that policy cannot be too strongly urged. 

* * * 


Migh Altruism 


Jimmie Beagan, age eleven, and Richie Gramer, _ bring the victim to the League for treatment, but 
an eight-year-old, of 84 and 71 Berkeley Street they had both promised to be home not later than 
respectively, faced quite a dilemma afew daysago. seven o’clock and the hour was almost at hand. 
They walked into the press room at police head- Obedience to mother and duty to a crippled bird 
quarters tenderly carrying a young pigeon which were in sore conflict in their youthful minds. 
they had picked up in the Public Garden. The However, the boys in the press room solved the 
bird’s neck and left wing had been burned, proba- problem satisfactorily by writing a note of explana- 
bly the result of contact with a live wire. tion to Jimmie’s mother, whereupon the dutiful 

Their interpretation of duty had prompted sons continued on to the League, satisfied that 
them to report the injury to the police first, then to they had measured up to a high standard. 
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The Night Watchman Reports 
(Continued from page 3) 


However, unreasonable demands in the long run 
are greatly overshadowed by the helpful attitudes 
so frequently displayed. 

Late one night a taxi driver, entering with an 
‘“armload”’ of dog, explained that for several 
nights he had noticed the animal running aim- 
lessly around in the vicinity of Roxbury Crossing. 
After the usual questions had been asked and an- 
swered, the “Good Samaritan”? requested the 
privilege of putting his charge to bed. He selected 
the largest cage available, added the bedding 
from the one adjoining, filled a pail with fresh 
water, then, to cap the climax, asked “‘How much 
do I owe you?” The night watchman answered: 
“Nothing. You picked yourself a fare. Your 
meter would register about seventy-five cents for 
a trip of that distance. Tl pay you.” 

‘Nothing doing,”’ was the reply. “‘Any time I 
find it necessary to charge for bringing in a lost dog 
I'll get into some other line of work.” 

Another night a policeman, driving up in a 
prowl car, put a stray dog to bed after insisting on 
feeding it—he actually beamed as he watched it 
eat. He did everything but tell the pup a bedtime 
story. <A fellow patrolman, sitting outside all the 
while, criticized him for wasting so much time, and, 
as they prepared to drive away, the big-hearted 
officer was heard to growl, ““Aw, shut up!” 

One of the most interesting experiences con- 
cerned an elderly woman who visited the League 
some time around midnight with a sick cat in her 
arms. Just about exhausted, having walked over 
two miles with her burden, she was so stunned she 
could hardly speak when informed her pet was in a 
dying condition. Though she did not question the 
verdict, the night watchman feared that in days 
to come she might experience regret that she had 
accepted the word of a layman. Accordingly he 
explained that while the League does not employ 
a night veterinarian it does arrange with a nearby 
hospital to care for emergency cases at no expense 
to the owner of an animal. She promptly replied: 
“T couldn’t ask the League to pay for a doctor for 
my cat. Instead, I should be helping support the 
organization.” 

After some hesitation, she inquired what the fee 
would amount to, and when told it would be two 
dollars her confusion clearly indicated that the 
little purse she held tightly gripped in her hand did 
not contain that much money. The situation 
demanded direct action, so the night watchman 


explained that due to her unfamiliarity with the 
neighborhood he was going to call a taxi and in- 
structed her to hold the cab at the hospital until 
after the doctor had completed his examination, 
then to drive home paying both fee and fare out of 
a five dollar bill he pressed into her hand. Before 
she would agree it had to be explained that the five 
dollars had nothing to do with League funds. In 
a quiet little voice she said: “Tl take it because I 
know you want me to, but Ill bring back the 
change.” She later returned something over three 
dollars. As she turned and walked away, after 
stating that the doctor had chloroformed her eat 
in order to save it last-minute suffering, the very 
night seemed to breathe gentility. 

A driving rain had about emptied the streets the 
night a young man with only one leg came to the 
door with a pigeon he had rescued from the water- 
filled gutter. With great difficulty he managed 
his crutches with the bird clutched tenderly in one 
hand. ‘Though he had stumped along through the 
storm for fully a half mile to find haven for “‘one 
of the least of these,” nothing in his manner sug- 
gested that he felt he deserved special commenda- 
tion or reward of any character. He waited until 
the downpour abated, then left with a cheery 
“ goodnight.” 

Unless totally devoid of conscience and feeling, 
the person who deposited a box of kittens by the 
side of the road in North Weymouth would misera- 
bly contrast himself with the young Chinese lad 
who found and brought them promptly to the 
League one night a few weeks ago. He did not 
live conveniently near, in Boston, but he had 
made the long trip from North Weymouth— 
because he feared the kittens might starve other- 
wise—even though he knew frequent routine 
collections were made by the League ambulance. 
This child of an alien race could not understand the 
heartlessness which prompted or permitted such 
abject cruelty, and expressed himself to that effect 
in language which could not be misinterpreted. 

Humane consideration of the same type prompted 
a tree surgeon and his wife to bring in a nest of 
baby squirrels which were dislodged from a tree 
upon which he had been working earlier in the day. 
They had tried artificial feeding over a period of 
four or five hours with little success and had con- 
sidered drowning as a solution to the problem, but 
finally concluded “chloroform would be a little 
more merciful than strangling in water.’ Hence, 
the trip to the League. 

Word pictures by a writer of very limited talent 
fail to do justice to these little episodes, but the 
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author of these lines wishes he could portray 
the mutual understanding and tenderness which 
seemed to underlie and bind the lives of this man 
andwoman. While they were somewhat shy anda 
little fearful that they were displaying too much 
feeling publicly over a few baby squirrels, it was 
plain to be seen that each deeply treasured the 
kindly trait in the other. 

No one can know to what extent 4 dog thinks, 
but fortunately for the League’s reputation for 
hospitality this quality is considered limited. A 
man, accompanied by two dogs, one on a leash and 
the other running free, was admitted one evening 
not long ago. After recording his name and ad- 
dress and data concerning one animal which he 
wanted placed in a new home, the night watchman 
asked, “‘How about the other one?” 

“T never saw that one before,” was the reply, 
“he just squeezed in when I opened the door.” 

Although the dog was not wearing a license tag, 
his good condition and general attitude indicated 
he was a neighborhood pet which had been let out 
for a last-minute run, and after a short visit he 
seemed willing to leave. 

Within the next hour a call came from a nearby 
rooming house that a dog had wandered in and 
helped himself to a bed. The agent sent soon 
returned with the same dog in tow, his tail wagging 
as much as to say, “This is the hotel I chose in the 
first place. Why did you put me to the trouble of 
hunting another—especially a place where I was 
not wanted?” 

Around midnight not long ago a man weighing 
in the neighborhood of two hundred pounds strug- 
gled through the door with an oversized collie in 
his arms. Between gasps he explained that the 
dog had stepped on a pin cushion with the result 
that a large needle was imbedded in a paw. The 
dog was extremely apprehensive and although the 
man’s solicitude had reduced him to a state 
bordering on hysteria, he insisted on standing by 
even though his presence was more a hindrance 
than a help. On the whole everything went well 
until the needle was withdrawn. As far as the 
dog was concerned the problem ended at that 
point, but a dose of aromatic spirits of ammonia 
plus inhalations was needed to keep the man from 
becoming a real casualty. 

The night watchman reports for duty at five 
o'clock. Some nights are extremely quiet while 
others are filled to overflowing. As a rule there 
are only a few scattered calls until after the dinner 
hour. Household pets apparently are included 
in the family problems discussed during this period 


for at about seven o’clock the telephone at times 
seems to go crazy. It has been decided to adopt 
a new pet, to dispose of an ailing cat or dog, or to 
seek advice as to treatment to be given. Many of 
the calls seem trivial and a few border on the 
ridiculous, but it must be borne in mind that 
almost without exception the subject under dis- 
cussion constitutes a real problem to the person 
asking for guidance. 

There may be squirrels in the attic; stray ani- 
mals may be damaging the victory garden; pi- 
geons persistently perching on the roof may be 
endangering a new paint job; crows or blue jays 
may be raiding the nests of other birds at twilight; 
the party calling may be seeking advice on how to 
rid the dog, cat or bird of fleas and other parasites; 
or he may simply ask for instructions on how to 
prepare an animal for shipment. If a person has 
been bitten, the merits of the Pasteur Treatment 
must be discussed; and if an animal is the victim, 
anti-rabic serum, the cost of administration and its 
efficacy are all important. The whys, wherefores, 
and benefits of imoculation against distemper 
likewise constitute a popular topic of discussion. 
If the dog has developed the dangerous habit of 
chasing automobiles and bicycles, the family wants 
to know how to break him of the practice. The 
complaints of cats on poles, in trees, sewers and 
empty buildings and reports of mistreatment of 
every conceivable character are investigated and 
corrected at once or held over for the day force to 
handle if immediate action is not imperative. 

Along about eleven o’clock the following report 
can be expected: “I let my dog out for a run an 
hour ago and he has not returned. Has anyone 
reported finding him?” Or, “How will I go about 
finding him?” 

Barking and howling dogs begin to annoy neigh- 
bors about this time. Quite frequently an irate 
citizen wants to know if the law does not permit 
him to shoot the cause of his misery when an 
owner refuses or fails to control such a nuisance, or 
he asks to what extent he must refrain from vio- 
lence as far as trespassing animals are concerned. 
How to control hysteria in a dog during electrical 
storms, methods of housebreaking and what to do 
with the body of a dead animal must not be 
omitted from the category. 

Trivia? Possibly some of it is if considered in 
the abstract, but it must not be forgotten that 
one’s personal problems grow from molehills into 
mountains during the night hours. -At any rate, 
even a “tempest in a teapot” concerns the League 
in a vital sense when an animal is involved. 
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The night watchman wishes to emphasize that 
many of the most serious cases fall to his lot to 
handle. A night at the League is a day in minia- 
ture. 

One agent is on duty at headquarters to handle 
emergencies, and all agents are subject to call 
when the volume becomes too heavy for one man 
to handle. In addition, an experienced large- 
animal man is assigned to the stockyards during 
the night and early morning hours preceding and 
following the principal market days. 

More dogs, cats, squirrels and skunks are struck 
by automobiles in the late evening and early 
morning hours than during any other period. No 
time is lost in speeding to the rescue of any injured 
animal. Many are put out of their misery on the 
spot while others are brought in or taken to a 
veterinary hospital. Owners are notified if identi- 
fication is possible. 

Colic and other large-animal afflictions are not 
regulated by a clock. More barns, and probably 
as many buildings of all types, burn between 6 
p.M. and 6 a.m. than during the corresponding 
daylight hours, and in the case of barns night fires 
are far more serious due to the greater number of 
animals confined. Police officers and firemen 
promptly report night as well as day animal 
problems. 

A few weeks ago a ten-o’clock fire in a local 
laboratory promised serious complications for a 
while. The night agent was sent to care for a 
large number of rabbits, guinea pigs and white 
mice which were presumed to have been inocu- 
lated with virus capable of spreading plague. All 
were found to have suffocated, however. Men- 
tion is made of the case as an indication of the 


Old Race Horse 
(Continued from page 10) 


lars, disabled thoroughbreds and those which 
have reached the point where retirement from rac- 
ing is advisable because of age or general condition. 
The funds with which to operate were to be secured 
by deducting a certain percentage of all winnings. 
It appears from limited inquiry that some progress 
has been made, but the time seems propitious for 
the full development of some such plan. It is a 
project which should interest the united humane 
movement. Indications of their reaction to the 
idea will be weleomed both from individuals and 
organizations. 


variety of situations met with more or less regu- 
larly. 

By no means uncommon are reports of animals 
and birds left behind by people who are taken to a 
hospital suddenly, arrested, or whose return from 
a trip has been sufficiently delayed to have jeop- 
ardized the well-being of a pet. 

Around midnight not long ago a police officer 
telephoned: ** We have just taken an elderly lady 
to the hospital and her apartment is full of cats.” 
The report was not exaggerated. Thirty-five cats, 
nine males and twenty-six females of assorted 
sizes and ages, all in poor condition, were brought 
in by the night agent. 

This brief review is intended to emphasize the 
need for the service the League renders between 
sunset and sunrise. The story is told of a China- 
man who opened a laundry between a drugstore 
and a restaurant. In the window of the former 
was a sign reading, WE NEVER CLOSE; and in 
the restaurant window, OPEN AT ALL HOURS. 
Not to be outdone by his neighbors the Chinaman 
displayed a card announcing plainly, ME NO 
SLEEPY TOO. 

While no sign to that effect shows from the 
League’s window, a light over the doorway entitles 
it to a place in the row of “wide-awakes.” It 
would not follow necessarily that a man need go 
hungry if that particular restaurant were closed. 
Soiled linen could await the dawn of another day, 
and the sale of aspirin is not confined to one 
establishment. In many cases the help requested 
of the League would be forthcoming from another 
quarter, but the night watchman vividly recalls 
the relief of the man who brought in a badly 
injured dog one night as he fairly bellowed: “ Boy, 
oh boy—am I glad you’re open!” 


Inspection Department 
(Continued from page 12) 


The increasing popularity of horse-drawn sight- 
seeing vehicles 1s a source of concern to many 
members and friends of the League. Reports of 
overloading, overdriving, lameness, failure to 
water, feed or to provide protection from extreme 
weather conditions are solicited. 

Close supervision is being constantly exercised 
by staff members. General good treatment is the 
rule, but any departure from high standards of 
horsemanship should be disclosed promptly. The 
knowledge that the public is alert to the abuse of 
any animal is a mighty factor in preventing cruelty. 
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Cape Cod Branch 
(Continued from page 13) 


human race. Dogs we know well have performed 
countless rescues of human beings and also of their 
canine friends, but a cat—when is he ever known 
to step out of his way to help another? To the 
average person who whether he likes or dislikes 
this inscrutable creature considers him selfish be- 
yond compare, the following true story may come 
as a surprise. 

An ardent member of our Cape Cod Branch who 
loves all felines, and has several of her own, was 
distressed by the predicament of a once handsome 
tiger cat who haunted her premises. For some 
time he had been a stray. Evidently the hand of 
man had been raised against him, for on his throat 
were wounds apparently the result of gun shot. 

As time went on these grew worse and the cat 
became more wild and impossible to catch. 


“You are feeding him?” we inquired. 

“Yes, [ put out the food, but I can’t be sure he 
gets it. However, my black cat—” 

“And what of him?” 

“Oh, he’s a humanitarian! Every day he 
catches a mouse and lays it at Tiger’s feet, so I’m 
sure the poor thing has one good meal a day.” 

Presently by the use of one of our humane traps, 
our agent was able to secure the injured animal 
and put him mercifully to sleep. 

One may well reflect on the tragedy of Tiger so 
hurt by some human being that he never could 
trust another to come near him, but who under- 
stood through the language by which dumb crea- 
tures communicate that this cat was his friend. 

Hail to you, Blackie! In our hearts we decorate 
you “For Kindness to Fellow Creatures.” You 
made more bearable the last hours of one in sore 
need before he passed to the Happy Hunting 
Ground. 


a a 


Onin Ed 


Because of the many factors involved—gasoline, oil and tire ration- 
ing; the difficulties of railroad and bus transportation; and the food 
sttuation (heading the list)—no definite answer can be given to the 


numerous inquiries being received regarding the immediate prospects for 


Amrita Island. 


However, it can be stated with certainty that the sessions will be re- 
sumed, probably on a more eatensive scale, just as soon as the war ends 


and conditions are normal. It is earnestly hoped that by next summer the 


doors may be opened wide again. 


The need for the project becomes more apparent each year. Letters 
from those who have been in attendance prove that benefit to the humane 


movement has resulted from the sessions held during the past eight years. 
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Notes from the Clinic — Continued from page 7 


The following is quoted from a release from the Magazine Division of the Office of War Information, 


Washington, D. C: 


A joint committee now conducting experiments and controlled laboratory tests have found that while dogs do not 
have to have red muscle meat as a diet mainstay, neither can they thrive without protein in some form. Special formulae 
using cereals, mineral salts, some fish oils (for animal use) and unrationed meat scraps unsuitable for human use 
(fresh and frozen horse meat or fish which are unrationed) have been prepared and will be made available to the 
public as soon as thoroughly proved. These formulae require the utmost care in mixing, so that their various 
ingredients are balanced scientifically. Therefore, until arrangements have been made for commercial preparation 
of emergency wartime pet rations, those who wish to concoct their own pet food from the list of available items 
which are least scarce at the moment should have the advice of a veterinarian or an animal husbandry nutritionist. 

Following is a list of ingredients from which rations may be prepared for feeding carnivorous animals. They may 
be changed from time to time, as the food supply picture changes, of course: 


* * *k 


Mrat 


Horse meat—Horse offal (including hearts, liver, lungs)—Horse bones—Animal 
bones (by-products of boning operations)—Poultry by-products such as heads, feet, 
offal—Butcher’s scraps (lean trimmings co-mingled with rendering fats such as 
suet and rib bones produced in disassembling a carcass)—Rabbit meat—Goat meat— 
Rejected eggs. 

Fisu 


Distress goods (fish not sold within time required by health authorities)—U nder- 
sized—Non-salable (slightly spoiled or no demand for it)—Fish heads—Fish 
tails—Fish offal (abdominal contents). 


CEREALS 


Hulled barley—Pearl barley—Y ellow corn meal—JW hite corn meal—Dried cereal 
grasses—Oatmeal—Red dog—W heat germ—W hole wheat—W heat bran. 


VEGETABLES (not processed) 


Onions 


Lettuce 
Small potatoes (with skins)—Tomato pomace. 


Beet pulp—Green beans—Cabbage—Carrots 
matoes 


Spinach—To- 


* * *K 


These bulletins should be accepted with the expectation of further changes as new conditions and 
exigencies arise. 

The thought of feeding certain of the items listed will prove repugnant to the average pet owner and 
it should be borne in mind that these substitutes may not need to be used in all instances. 

However, it might be well to mention that, when permitted a choice of food, animals do not always 
place as high a value on hygiene as do their owners. Carnivora in a wild state following the kill choose 
glands and offal with high nutritive value in preference to other flesh, and when a dog unearths a rotted 


bone and devours a portion of it with gusto he is proving that domestication has not entirely changed 
him from his ancestors. 


The League shares the attitude of many people and organizations in regard to contributing, even in a small 
way, to the traffic in horse flesh. It is aware of the deplorable conditions under which horses are shipped and 
slaughtered in certain areas. While this is not a problem in Massachusetts as yet, the League will lend its 
support as far as possible to any united movement to remedy the existing situation. Mention of horse meat as 
food for dogs and cats is simply acknowledgment that such a product is available while beef is not, except in 
far too limited quantities to fill the present need, and that horse meat can be used as a substitute for beef. 
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Record of Animals for Six Months Ending July 31, 1943 


Horses Sheep Poultry 
Dogs Cats and Cattle and and Mise. Total 
Mules Swine Birds 
Collected by ambulances... 5,557 23,803 158 282 29,800 
Delivered by owners... . . 1,583 2.688 144 23 4,438 
Investigation Department 335 83 254* 499 159 160 419 1,909 
Pine Ridge............. 44 93 137 
hee 865 4,583 23 5 5,476 
Northampton Street... .. 190 769 4 963 
North Bennet Street... . 19 233 252 
Se 122 743 865 
fee. Searwich 2m ~ 2. ¢:.. 35 135 1 171 
meethang ss. 2-2... se. 107 265 372 
PREITY peer As 48 354 2 1 405 
USC pa aged cea 4,419 2,051 307 6,777 
SL eVPANS oe. fc 3.04021 15,594 | 35,800 | 254 499 159 491 1,038 51,565 
* Horses destroyed, 11. Investigations, 273. 
Quarantined Released Total 
Dogs Cats Dogs Cats Visits 
Quarantine Department (October, 1942 through June, 1943) 1,034 30 1,046 38 1,588 
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Animal ‘Rescue League of ‘Boston 


51 Carver STREET, Boston, MAssACHUSETTS 
Telephone: HANCOCK 9170 
A Wholly Independent Organization Founded in 1899 by Mrs. Huntington Smith 


President: Ropert F. SELLAR First Vice President: RoGER ERNsT 


Secretary: Miss HELEN LetGHToN Treasurer: BENTLEY W. WARREN, JR. 


Vice Presidents: Maximilian Agassiz, Hon. Percival P. Baxter, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Mrs. Leverett Bradley, 
John M. B. Churchill, Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, LL.D., Miss Anita Harris, Rabbi Harry Levi, Miss 
Helen Hart Mason, Dr. J. Walter Schirmer, Mrs. Daniel Staniford, Mrs. James J. Storrow, Rev. Edward 
T. Sullivan, D.D., Mrs. Frank Winthrop Swan, Mrs. Ezra R. Thayer. 


Directors: Robert Baldwin, Miss Harriet G. Bird, Frederick J. Bradlee, Mrs. Arthur T. Cabot, Mrs. J. M. B. 
Churchill, Mrs. Rockwell Coffin, Mrs. Howard A. Crossman, Roger Ernst, Mrs. Frederick O. Houghton, 
Constantine Hutchins, Mrs. M. C. Karolik, Miss Helen Leighton, Stuart C. Rand, Robert F. Sellar, 
Miss Eleanor Sohier, Miss Elizabeth W. Storer, Miss Helen L. Storer, Bentley W. Warren, Jr., Mrs. 
Geoffrey G. Whitney. 


A Free Clinic for Animals has been maintained at headquarters for more than thirty years. Dr. 
Herbert M. Tabbut, Veterinarian-in-Charge and Dr. George W. Mather, and Dr. Paul R. Gran- 
holm, Associates. Pine Ridge Cemetery for Small Animals and Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses are 
maintained at 246 Pine Street, Dedham, on a farm of twenty-one acres. 


Horses belonging to owners who cannot afford to pay are given vacations of from two to six 
weeks; a few boarders received. Arrangements for burials, including cremations, may be made 
at 51 Carver Street. 


Ten Motor Ambulances and Thirteen Agents are busy every day collecting animals, averaging in 
number 100,000 every year. A 24-hour Emergency Service is maintained. 


BRANCH RECEIVING STATIONS 


CREISCa tn eur w ares a rane eae 36 Fourth Street West: Lynn. ick satis eee 4 Neptune Street 
Dedham..... Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses Cuneta 

North End, Industrial School .39 No. Bennet Street P 

ROXDRI Yate) oes Peet 19 Lambert Avenue Eastham... :. Walter F. Nickerson, Samoset Road 
South End.............109 Northampton Street West Harwich... Preston A. Rogers, School Street 


Donations, Membership Fees and Bequests provide the main support of the League. Become 
a member, send a donation or make provision for us in your will, and help insure our continued 
protection of stray, unwanted, sick and injured animals. Of every League membership of $1.00 
or more, 50 cents is for a year’s subscription to ‘Our Fourfooted Friends.’’ 


MEMBERSHIP FEES 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


Life se cds. eos apie AO DO iar Olle payment 
‘ To the ANiMAL Rescur LEAGuE oF Boston 
SUPPOLtINg ; «anit Hees tee 25.00 annually ; fae F b 
Contributing... .i°....... 10.00annually I give, devise and sbequeath (hes sais oe 
5 % dollars, and the real estate 
ACU VCRs Sori! Bikes See 5.00 annually : , ; 
; situated at No Street, in the city 
ASSOCIZtEaG...W We eos ce py ROO anoeal Ly (on chveediot 
Fumes BSS tRe weeds .25 annually 


Small-Animal Collection Service: Allston, Arlington, Arlington Hgts., Auburndale, Back Bay, Bed- 
ford, Belmont, Braintree, Brighton, Brookline, Burlington, Cambridge, Canton, Charlestown, Chelsea, 
Chestnut Hill, Cochituate, Concord, Dedham, Dorchester, Dover, East Boston, Everett, Forest Hills, 
Framingham, Greenwood, Hyde Park, Islington, Jamaica Plain, Lexington, Lincoln, Malden, Mattapan, 
Medfield, Medford, Melrose, Melrose Hlds., Milton, Natick, Needham, Needham Hgts., Neponset, 
Newton, Newton Hlds., Newtonville, North End (city), North Reading, Norwood, Orient Hgts., 
Ponkapog, Randolph, Reading, Readville, Roslindale, Roxbury, Saxonville, Sharon, Somerville, 
South Boston, South End (city), South Natick, Stoneham, Stoughton, Stow, Sudbury, Waban, Wake- 
field, Waltham, Watertown, Waverley, Wayland, Wellesley, Wellesley Hills, West End (city), West 
Newton, Weston, West Roxbury, Westwood, the Weymouths, Wilmington, Winchester, Woburn. 


